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midable strength of that party, and the dangers which must
follow by disobliging of it. So that it seems almost a
miracle, how a prince, thus besieged on all sides, could
alone have courage and prudence enough to extricate herself.
And indeed there is a point of history relating to this
matter, which well deserves to be considered. When her
M[ajest]y came to the crown, she took into favour and
employment, several persons who were esteemed the best
friends of the old constitution; among whom none were
reckoned further gone in the high church principles (as they
are usually called) than two or three, who had at that time
most credit, and ever since, till within these few months,
possessed all power at court. So that the first umbrage
given to the Whigs, and the pretences for clamouring against
France and the Pretender, were derived from them. And I
believe nothing appeared then more unlikely, than that such
different opinions should ever incorporate; that party having
upon former occasions treated those very persons with enmity
enough. But some l[or]ds then about court, and in the
Qu[een]'s good graces, not able to endure those growing
impositions upon the prince and people3 presumed to inter-
pose, and were consequently soon removed and disgraced :
However, when a most exorbitant grant was proposed,1 ante-
cedent to any visible merit, it miscarried in Parliament, for
want of being seconded by those who had most credit in the
House, and who having always opposed the like excesses in
a former reign, thought it their duty to do so still, to shew
the world that the dislike was not against persons but things.
But this was to cross the oligarchy in the tenderest point, a
point which outweighed all considerations of duty and grati-
tude to their prince, or regard to the constitution. And
therefore after having in several private meetings concerted
measures with their old enemies, and granted as well as
received conditions, they began to change their style and
their countenance, and to put it as a maxim in the mouths
of their emissaries, that England must be saved by the
Whigs. This unnatural league was afterwards cultivated by
another incident; I mean the Act of Security,2 and the con-

1                                  See No, 17, ante, and note, p. 95.   [T. S.]

2                               The, Bill of Security passed the Scottish Parliament in 1703, but
was refused the Royal Assent.   It provided for the separation of the